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Selected for the Lady’s Miscellany. 
THE : , 

RECLUSES OF SNO WDEN. 
MPA SOS 

¢ Contimied. 3} salre 

- THOUGH Louisa endeavored 
to form excuses for postponing the 


interview until Mr. Owen arrivedy, 
she. found her companion’s impa- 


tlence much too ardent to be ree ||} 


strained ; therefore having, in her 
own terms, “ wiped the traces of 
sensibility from the! eyes of ex- 
pression,” she accompanied her 
into the sick man’s room; having, 
first desired William to ask his 
master whether Mrs. Owen might 
have the pleasure of enquiring af- 
ter his health. 


“"Theodocius “Darnley he 
doubtless, ‘have been termed the 
favourite child of nature ;_ his. per- 
son was finely proportioned ; his 
countenance was not only. hand- | 
some, but flight have served asa | 

model to an artist, desirous of pour- | 
- traying an intelligent. mind ; for 
- the emotions of the heart were so 
strongly depicted in his features, 
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that. it was as almost unnecessary asi 
him to 


‘ bby 
‘ (F}; lie nl 


bt 


- 
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. Though, bites was fot ina. 

| frame of mind to derive, entertain _ 
ment from the ludicrous conduct, 
of her friend, yet, from the studi-.. 
ed form of speech in which she ad-. 
dressed’ Tlieodocius, it was evident : 
that she had. actually learnt. it, by. 
heart ; and, to prevent the smile,» 
which transiently played over her. . 

| lovely countenance, from, being) 
discovered, she was ‘under the Ne-. 
cessity of averting. her head.» _ 


Under the pretence that talking 
might fatigue the invalid, Louisa. 
made her yisits much shorter than | © 
her companion: seemed to approve, _ , 
who, upon: taking leave of Theo- 
docitis, assured him she should 
“repeat her enquiries. > in a few 
hours: Of all the people inthe 
world, whom Melville’ could have 
fixed upon as.a companion to’ his 
daughter, Mrs. Owen wasthe most. 
likely to favour what he was eee 
pains to prevent; for ‘though 

tenderly attached, and truly fuith-. 
. ful to her husband, from the naty- 
Pra romantic | turn of her. sposi-. 
tion, st was. delighted at the, b fo 
idea of a love scene. Theodocing A 
pomened te es a eet ae 
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lls, not ww perecive the lady’s weak 
side ; and, delighted with the idea 
of having, so convenient a compa- 
nion, he was continvally pressing 
her to visit his room. Confidence 
was the result of frequent commu- 
nica'ion ; and he described the ef- 
feet of this new-felt passion-in such 


enthusiastic terms, that Mrs. Ow- » 


en could scarcely avoid envying 
Louisa the affection’ of such an 
enchanting man. F 


In vain did that amiable girl en- 
deayour to combat a growing at- 
tachment, which she was aware 
would never be sanctioned by the 
author of ner birth ; yet, as the 
health of the too interesting Theo- 
docins returned, and he was capa- 

le of entering into general con- 
versation, the delicate refinement 
Gf his sentiments ‘so completely 
corresponded with her own, that 
she could scarcely avoid acknow- 
ledving to Mrs. Owen, he was the 
oniy man for whom she could ever 
fecl a real regard. TTheodocius 
hal not only made that lady the 
confidant of his affection, but had 
implored her to plead in his be- 
half ; and a warmer champion in 
his cause he could not have cho- 
sen; for she took every opportu- 
nity of making. the Charming Nar- 
cissue (as she termed him) the 
subiect of her discourse. 


At leneth the long expected 
letter arrived from Melville, but 
it was so completely wrapped. up 
in an oblivious shade, that Louisa 
was leit to the indulgence of her 








own ideas, respecting the motive 
which had induced lim so hastily 
to depart. Lhe same degree of 
obscurity, however, was not ob- 
served towards “tTheodccius, as he 


almost coniminded Louisa to order © 
|) lait out of the house ; and he con- 


cluded his letter Ly saying, if he 
was not uble to bear tiie fatigue of 
travelling, a temporary lodging 
might easily be procured. 
Theodocius had perceived, that 
though humanity had influenced 
his entertamer’s conduct, he was 
far from being a welcome guest ; 
yet, as Melville had chahged his 
name upon taking up his resi- 
dence in Carnarvonshire, he had 
not the slightest idea of his having 


been his father’s friend. The ob-* 
' servation he had made, he impart- | 


edto Mrs. Owen, who having con- 
sulted her husband, invited him to 
her house, and to it ‘he retired a 
few days after Louisa had received 
her father’s positive command. 


To quit the being whom he 


| adored, without disclosing that 


adoration, was impossible ; and in 


language the most delicate, the 


most empassioned and refined, he 


deplored the perversity of that 


prejudice which her father had so 
strikingly displayed. “ Could I, 
most beloved of women,”’ said he, 
“but discover the cause of your 
father’s aversion to me, I might 
indulge the hope of impressing 
him with more favourable ideas ; 
but, stranger asI am to him, and 
unacquainted as he must be with 
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my character, 1 have not the vani- 
ty, the presumption, to form a 
hope that he wiil ever consent to 
our union; though on myknees I 
would inptore him to receive me 
as his son. Of my “father, allow 
me. to say, I 4m. totally ihdepen- 
dent; for, fromm my cradle, 1 was 
not only fostered, but educated, by 
anaunt ; the most amiabie, the 


most respectable of women, who | 


implanted the seeds of virtue upon 
my Suct#ie mind; wlio dying « bout 
eighteen months since, left me un- 
disputed master of two thousand a 
year. The failings of ‘parents 
outht to’ be heid sacred ; but to 
the being to whom I vow eternal 
love and. confidence, I must say 
he has some faults ; or, rather in- 


form her, that our sentiments do. 


not exactly accord, and this differ- 
ence of opinion has prevented me 
from ever residing under his roof.” 


Various were the emotions 
which agitated Louisa’s bosom, 
whilst listening to this candid de- 
tail; but, though her heart plead- 
ed strongly in favour of Theodo- 
cius, She declared she could never 
again listen to such conversation, 
without her father’s consent ; 
though, to compensute for the pain 
. this declaration gave him, she ac- 
knowiedged he was the only being 
to whose care (if she was at liber- 
ty) she would intrust her future 
peace. 


Cheered in some degree by this | : | 
; ' down Stairsy and at ihe saine mew 


assurance, this truly attached lover 
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l@aving aiatge pocket ier ceiviid, 
which he requested might ‘be dé- 
livered as’ soon as he returned ; 
when after presenting the wortsy 
Kirby witha munificent recom- 
pence, he threw himseif ifto the 
chaise, which had been” waiting’ 
three hours. 


As. Theodocius was to» be the 
guést of Mrs. Owen, and as pro- 
pticty no longer required her pre- 
sence at Snowden,- she «accompa-_ 
nied the dejected lover, and encea- 
voured, to inspire his breast with 
hope. Each day was Wiiliam dis- 


_ patched witha verbal enquiry. af- 
| ter the amiable Louisa’s health ; 


who had positively forbidden those 
of a written nature, in compliance 


| with her father’s commands. 


Another week had elapsed with- 
out any further intelligence from 
Meiville, and Louisa had just reti- 
red to rest, when old Jowler’ 
voice attracted her attention ; and 
eagerly opening the casemertt, 
she perceived a carriage approach 
the gate. 


“Is it my father ?” she eagerly 


_ demanded of Kirby, who had like- 
| wise been roused by the unusual 
sound of the faithful dog’s bark. 


| repited 


» “ Itis your father, my beloved gir], 
exclaimed Meivilie, yet I hope and 


trust, you are not alai med.” 


“ Alarmed ! I am delighted !*? 
the inzenucvs Louisa, 
closing. the casement, .nd tiying 


bade adieu to the amiable Louisa, }j Met finding. hersell pressed 
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her attached parent’s heart. ‘ How 
is my guest ?’ enquired Melville, 
in an uninterested tone of voice. 
“He has left us, and is gone to 
Mes. Owen’s,” replied Louisa, en- 
deavouring to assume the same in- 
different tone. ; 


* My heart beats light at this in- 
telligence !” exclaimed Melvilie, 
again embracing the object of his 
regard, * but, my sweet giri,”* con- 
tinued he, in the softest aceents, 


“you neither look nor speak, as if” 


you had enjoved health. Retire 
to your chamber; I do not re- 
quire refreshment ; indeed, from 
the hour of my existence, I never 
felt more compictely well.” Louisa 
in vain urged him to allow Mar- 
tha to display her acknowledged 
sill in a little mulled wine; but 


fiading him obstinately refuse eve- 


ry kind of refreshment, after again 
embracing him, she retired to her 
room. 


On his dressing-table she had 


placed the important letter, which 


was to decide her future destiny 
und peace; and kingdoms would 
she have given, had they been at 
jier, disposal, to have witnessed her 
fithei’s emotions whilst it was pe- 
rused. Sleep, it might be said, 
was a stranger to Louisa’s eye-lids, 
und she arose with the dawn ; but 
her father met her in the garden, 
with an unusual degree of cheer- 
fulness, and a kindwf gaite de 
coeur. The morning was -peculi- 
arly fine, the Jake was unruffled, 


Melville proposed taking a sail, | 











eS, 


| and dining at the hut of a tisher- 


man, who resided on the borders. 
of the lake. _ As Louisa was parti-. 
cularly fond of the water, her ex- 
pressive countenance displayed 
pleasure at the proposal; whilst 
they were arranging the plan, they 
were joined by a _Mr. Morgan, a 

clergyman, who lived within three. 
miles of the place.—“ Will you al- 
low two young ladies, who are on. 
a visit at the parsonage, to accom- 
pany you ?? said Mr Morgan | 
“ Tt will render our excursion. the - 
more agreeable,” Meiville replied. 
The boat was accordingly prepar- , 
ed; a hamper, filled with wines 


and provisions, put on board, and 


to the parsonage-house they alter- 
nately rowed and sailed. 


Mr. Morgan’s visitors proved 
intelligent companions to Louisa ; 
and, from the period of her retire- 
ment, she acknowledged she had 
never spent so happy a day : but 
as the evening approached, the 
gathering clouds prognosticated a 
violent impending storm. 


In vain did the terrified Louisa 
urge her father’s immediate de- 
parture ; for, though usually spa- 
ring of the bottle, he had drank 
much more than his accustomed 
share, and, in spite of his daugh- 
ter’s entreaties, he insisted upor 
Mr. Morgan’s assisting him to 
dispatch another; declaring, that 
until it was emptied, he would not 
enter the boat. The wind continu- 
ed to rise higher—the smooth wa- 
ters of the lake, became ruffied— 
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and, what added to Louisa’s and | 
het companion’s apprehensions, 
the watermen expressed their 








fears. At length, however, they 
were seated in the boat, and the 
intoxicated Melville stretched him- 
self at thé bottom of it, actually in 
an insensible :tate. The water- 
men had not only been sharers of 
their employers’ good living, but, 
unfortunately, had been too liber- 
ally supplied with drink ; and the 
- terrified Louisa soon observed to 
her companions, that they appear- 
ed incapable of guiding the boat. 


Mr. Morgan, providentially, had 
taken a less portion of wine than 
‘Melville ; and perceiving terror 
and apprehension marked upon 
Louisa’s expressive face, he pro- 
posed steering the little vessel, 
which, froin the violence of the 
wind, required a more judicious 
guide. ‘The lightning flashed, 
whilst loud peals of thunder seem- 
ed actually toburst over their 
heads, and the rain descended in 
such rapid torrents, that every ar- 
ticle of their apparel.was drench- 
ed. 


Theodocius had. accidentally 
heard of Meiville’s unexpected ar- 
rival the preceding night; and, | 
impatient to know. his destiny, he 
determined in the evening to ride 
‘o the mount. The course he 
was compelled to take, was on 
the margin of the lake, on which 
Louisa and her friends had been 








passing the day ; and espying the 


boat, and perceiving how ill it was |) 


managed, humanity tuduced iim 
to watch the progress it made. 
Neither the lightning’s lucid glare, 
nor the thunder’s awfui reverbe- 
ration, could induce him to lose 
sight of the boat; for, as it drew 
nearer, he perceived a party of fe- 
males in it, and he was too well 
aware of the danger to which they 
were exposed. 


The wind soon formed’ into. a 
perfect eddy—Theodocius, in the 


loudest accents, implored the pilot 


to make for land—but poor Mor- 
gan, perceiving the danger, be- 
came so completely enervated, 
that he was under the necessity of 
quitting the helm, and, in relin- 
quishing it to the waterman, fell 
against the side, and overset the 
boat. ‘Fheodocius dashed into the 
stream, unmindful of his debilitat- 
edi situation, and, swimming to the 
spot, brought a senseless temaie to 
the shore ; some gouatherds, who 
were near him, followed his exam- 
ple, and, by the interposition of a 
protecting providence, all the com- 
pany were preserved. But, judge’ 
of the extatic sensations which 
must have expanded his bosom, 
when, upon untying a large bon- 
net, which had concealed the fair 
one’s face, he discovered the fea- 
tures of his adored Louisa; and, 
in a few moments, had the still 
greater happiness of secing her 
open her eyes. 


“Oh, my father! in mercy 
save him!” she exclaimed, ina 
supplicating tone of voice, without 
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reco znizin, the person of ber lover 


in her deliverer, who, tenderly 


taking her hand, assured her he 
was safe. The soft tones of his 
voice instantly recalled her recol- 
lection, and, gratitude for her mi- 
raculous preservation, threw her 
so iotally off her ‘guard, thet, in 
expressing her fears lest he shoul 
suffer from the humanity of his 
disposition, she unintentionally dis- 
closed the emotions of her heart. 


[ To be concluded next week. | 
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ON DANCING. 


Aumosr all the arts which have 
contributed to the civilization, 
amusement, or fame, of the na- 
tions in which they bave been cui- 
tivated, have at some stage of 
their progress, or at some zra of 
their revolutions, attracted the at- 
tention of persons of taste, who 
have thoughc it useful to analyse 
the principles on which they were 
founded, to explore the custoins 
from which they sprang, or to il- 
Justrate the studies by which they 
nicht be acquired. Poetry has 
been treeed to its sources, and 
Music has 
had its listorians ynd enthusiasts. 


guided in iis channels. 


Architecture, painting, and sculp- 
ture, have been followed through 
ail thelr ramifications. he Stulee, 
that science whose effects while 
thev iast, are more fo cible thon 


any olucr of tue fe aris, yet 


’ - ——— ae = 
whose operations on the heari, be- 
ing incapable of transmission to 


lj future times, strike indeed like a 


meteor, but like a meteor vanish 
—all, ail have been described and 
adorned by the pen of the scholar, 
the philosopher, the historian, the 
poet, the artist, and even the states- 


hilirating sciencé, which thaws 
the lingering juices, and wakes 
the soul while it excites the body, 
yet which is also the subject only 
of present delight, not of future ad- 
_ miration, has ybeen unblest by the 
aids of any of the writers, who, 
_havye made other arts their pur- 
, suit and their pleasure. Is it that 
| the matter in itself is mean ? Isit 
that its birth is low and recent? 
_ Yet itis thestudy of the great, 
_ und the subsect of our public en- 
| tertainments. 
est periods of Giecian refinement, 
the chief diversiun éf wise and po- 
lished nations. Je suis le Dicu de 
| fa danse, s2id Vestris, in the pomp 
‘and pride of triumph. Shall we 
| deride the apotheosis of this aerial 

Alexander, and deny to his art the 








us rather admire his enthusiasm 
in the promotion of an exercise so 
elegant and healthful, and honour 





| ertions contributed to the placing 
of his art ona higher and more 
| respectable footing than it had ever 
' before boasted. | 





é 


| Dancing, as well as poetry and 


music, wasin ancient times appro- 





-* 


man. But dancing alone, that ex- 


It was in the earli- -. 


possession of a tutelary God? Let» 


the zeal ofa professor, whose ex- | 


| pliated to divine worship; and, 
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while it retsined that sacied char- 


acter, the priests who directed and 
taughtit, preserved its reputation, 
and itsgrandeur. But now, being 
usually managed by persons, who, 
from their education and circum- 
stances, cannot be expected to 
make so considerable a figure as 
the ancient professors, and who do 
not always possess any merit, be- 
yond their immediate mechanical 


skill, the art itself seems to pave. 


incurred the imputation of being 


only an amusing trifle, incapable 


and unworthy of literary illustra- 
tion. But yet it seems an argu- 
ment of its intrinsic. desert, that, 


without any of the advantages en- 


joyed by its competitors, it has 
found its way into all nations, and 
insinuated itself into every rank, 
as if it were, in some sense, one of 
nature’s universal principles. It 
began from religion—and in 
Greece and Rome themselves, it 
was the necessary qualification of 
ahero, as it is now the attribute of 


an accomplished gentleman, and 


man of fashion. And since, hither- 


to for the most part, the. profes- | 


sors of this science, iike the disci- 


ples of the Druids, have conveyed’ 
its mysteries by oral tradition, 


from generation to generation, we 


feel inciined to say sognething on a_ 


subject so generally interesting, 
fasnionable, and useful, and if pos- 
sible to rescue it from that ignomi- 
ny by which it has been so iong 
and so undeservedly obscured. In 
the course of what we shall have to 
Say, we shall be able to adduce 
many classical authorities and pre- 
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cedents in favour of the art—and 
while we thus snatch our subject 
from the contempt of our male 
readers, we hope to amuse our fe- 
male students with a sufficient pio- 


portion of anecdote and fact, Ine. 


deed itis chiefly for the sake of the 
fair that this acceunt has been col- 
lected, since from long and accu- 
rate observation, we are led to be- 
lieve, thac dancing has more vota- 
ries among ladies, than among 
gentlemen. For some time we 
were mtich at a loss for a solution 
of this problein, but we flatter ours 
selves that at length we shave dis- 
covered itsexplanation. Accord- 
ing to the present system of danc- 
ing, ladies are precluded from the 
privilege of choosing the, partner 
who may be most agreeable to 
them; and sometimes are even 
obiiged to sit still, atid be the un- 
fortunate spectatresses -of the: jo- 
cund scene, in which their coni- 
Pahions are joyfuliy acting... Now 
it appears to us, that iis the de- 
lightfui uncertainty, which in all its 
shapes, and in all its provinces, in 
the Stock Exchange, in the Sub- 
scription-house, and in Parlia- 
ment, constitutes the great im- 
pulse and spring of action, that 
nere also extends its influence, 
and, while it ayitates the palpitat- 
ing heart of many a fair candidate 
tor preferrence, excites that mixed 
sensation of enjoyment and hope, 
which compose the pleasure of a 
ball. Of late, indeed, in some 
parts of the kingdom. this uncer- 
tainty has become a well grounded 


fear ; for even at Bath, the head- 
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quarters oj pleasure, and the thea- | 


tre where this exhibition is most 
beautifully and successfully culti- 
vated, the number of fashion..bie 
young men is so small, and of those 
so many are too lazy or too con- 
ceited to move, that a lady who 
goes to a ball, may indeed feel a 
wish to dance, but she dures not 
indulge a hope. But this is a di- 


gression—enough for us, if the. 


subject on which we treat be gene- 
rally interesting, whatever be the 
auses of its interests. 


I fear it must be granted, that 
modern dancing falls in several re- 
spects short of the art which was 
known and practised by the Gieeks 
and Romans ; at least, if we may 
believe eye-witnesses of its perfec- 
tion and admirable effects, and if 
we consider that, 1n ancient times, 
inscriptions were written, and mo- 
numents dedicated, to the memo- 
ries of n any persons, for the great 
pre-eminence which ti ey had at- 
tained im this art. Yet, perhaps, 
modern dancing comes nexrer 
than the dancing of the Greeks 


and Romans, to the original insti- | 
tution ofitin the early ages ofthe | 
world, when motion, figure, and | 


measure, mace the whole system ; 
for that general imitation of diter- 
ent actions, which was practi-ed 
on the ancient stage by the panto- 
mines, was unknown til the diver- 


7 ° ‘ 
sions of men partook with the wor 


ship of the Gods in ‘he solemnity 


ef dancing, and the IJuxurious 


tastes of a tvanton oge, induced a 


hundred different inventions cf | 
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pleasure. The dances were re- 


ceived upon the Stage ; at first, 
they were exhibited only between 
the acts, but, in a little while, they 


usurped an entire entertainment, 


almost to the exclusion of the dra- 
ma itself. Indeed, Lucian de- 


ciares the drama to have been so | 


miserably acted, that the dancing 
was, in his opinion, preferable. 
Sculiger prefers it also to singing : 
“ The chorus, the singers, and the 
dancers, all stood in that part of 
the ancient theatres, called the or- 
chestra ; and among all these,” 
says Scalizer, “ dancing ought to 
have tie first place, for motion is 
of earliér date than speech. Be* 


sides, it was from the dances only, 


that the orchestra took its naine, 
Singing is the performance of idle- 
ness, effeminancy, and sloth : but 
dancing is the exercise of vigour, 
spirii, and activity. Besides, it 
nas been treated with the highest 
L.onour, on account of its essential 
use in military training. And, 
therefore,” pursues he, “ the 
Athenians elected Pirynicus their 
gener.l, because he performed 
tiie Pyrrhic dance extreinely welj 
ina play.” Nor should this. be 
considered as a silly election of 
theirs, nor a partial irrational fond- 
ness tor dances and plays. But, as 
the natu e of this dance was war- 
like, und atiorded opportunities for 
displ ying skili in the discipline 
and management of a battle ; they 
chose an excetient performer, be- 
ca‘ise they beiieved that he would 
exercise, inthe field, that spivit 
and address which he had display- 
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ed upon the stage. For since war- 
fare of old was not the distant ex- 
‘ plosion of gunpowder, but the im- 
mediate collision of men, that en- 


ergy and skiil which was gracetul . 


beiore, was iikely to be usetui 
now. 


(Zo be Concluded next week.) 


* SHUT THE DOOR.” 


At this season of the year, a 
few remarks on the subject of the 
above quotation, may not be inap- 
posite. Much inconvenience, anc 
great mischief trequently resuit 
from what are termed willing er- 
rors: and although no very seri- 
ous evil has ever arisen, to my 
knowledge, from the neglect 
Which 0 frequently requires this 
command, still it cannot be de- 
nied that in the aggregates much 
vexation and real inconvenience 


result'from it. It often excites be-. 


sides disagreeable feelings, hard 
scolding, and sometimes wicked 
swearing. It irritates and vexes— 
it makes us peevish and cross. 


It is indeed of no trifling conse- 
quence in a coid winter’s day, to 


have one’s door kept open for a 
third or fourth part of the time ; 
and more especially when that 
door directly comsnunicates with 
the * wide world.” More cold is 
admitted in five minutes, than can 
be expelled in two hours. Hence 
we are compelled to a greater con- 
sumption of firing, and experience 
‘the loss of comfortable feciings. 





‘leaves the house. 








The sum of good manners is to 
do notiing unnecessarily, which is 
disay reeable to otiiers. Yet how. 
otten at this season of the year is 
this rule violated, in neglecung ie 


* shut the door.’ 


James Slovenly often comes te 
my house on erianus; but jet ihe 
weather be ever so coid, he must 
stand with the Goor hait way open 
undi he was deiivered his message 
and received an answer—ii we ure 
comfortably warm when Jemimy 
inakes his appearance, we are sure 
to.be uncoulortably coid ere he 
Solomon Bash- 
ful is another plague in winter. He 
‘oo must always stand with the 
door open till his busimess is ac- 
comp:ished, evidentiy for the pur- 
pose of securing a retreat in cose 
of attack. Ask Solomon to come 
to the fire, and shut the door. “ No, 
thank’e, I an’t coid, I’m going in a 
minute,’ is all you can get out of 
Solomon ; and as for Betty G.ib-- 
tongue, she always begins her iong 
iale when she is going, and with 
tiie door haif open, talks one into a 
fit of the ague before the latch is 
brought to the ketch, and her 
tongue between her teeth. Jack 
Luzy has a mortal aversion to shut- 
ling any door after him. He must 
do his business, and then if it be 
hot too much trouble when he 
goes out, Jack will shut the door— 
or, you may shut it after him. 
Plague on such foiks in cold wea- 
ther. , 


Again—my boy Tom (till I 
searned him better) was in the he- 
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bii, if a stick of wood, or pail.of 
w..ter was to be brought in, of con- 
stantly leaving the dvor often till 
the thing was accomplished. Tom 
thoucht himself warmer out of 
doos if he could but see his way 
clear into the house again. Betty, 
whether her bustuess was down 


stairs Orup in the garret, must_ 


alwavs have the deo:s open, for it 
was coiforting to her, ifshe wes 
col, to reflect that the rest of tiie 
fawilg were in a fair way of be- 

oming so too. ‘And even ny good 
wife Jemima (not ofien though) 
makes a siIp in this way; but as 
I took her * for better for worse,’ 
it ts neither prudent nor becoming 
in me to say much en this particu- 
far. 


Indeed, as you may well sup- 
pose, from what has been said, I 
have had sorry times of it in cold 
weaher. His true,-of late I have 
elected comsiderabie reformation 
Githis my own jurisdiction ; but 
the world still goes on in the old 
war, and as I have much to do 
with it, and it with me, I have 
ample cause, vith the rest of my 
nei hbours, of complaint, and am 
oie: couspelied tocry out, “ shut 
the door! shut the door !? 


This subject may be thought a 
triflme ene by soine to lecture the 
woud wpon in the public papers ; 

wt E mistake if the’ majority at 
this thme. do not etingty join me, 
aml often ery cut “ sbut the deor ! 


On this sndject, I think it high 
ume to caii the thoughtless and 


bi 


— dy since it has lately become. fa- 


ae 


_nhocent pieasure. 





‘ 


imprudent to an account. In our 


_ houses of public worship (especial- * 


_ shionable to be running in and out , 


during the whole time of service) 
as weil as in our private dwellings, 
this too common mark of ill breed- 
ing is vecoming more and more 
observable... It is shameful con- 


duct, let it be practised by whom it 
may; and it hizthly behoves heads 


of families, an.) teachers of youth, / 


-toimpress upon the minds of those 


over whom they have controul, and 


upon their own minds too, the gross, 


impropriety of the neglect here 
complained of. ‘The eradication 
_of this trait of bad’ manners, will 





claimed against beauty. 


be of more benefit to the commu- 
nity, ihan ail their antic capers, 
learnt at dancing-schoois in the 


, space of an age. 


A FRIEND TO GOOD MANNERS. ° 


% 





ae 
— 





For the Lady’s Miscellany. 





VARIETY. 


ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 
BEAUTY, AND VENUS DE MEDICE. 


Moralists have sufficiently de- 
I love to 
look at a woman, whose face is all 
harmony, and her eye all in- 
telligence. Where is the evil? 
My perceptions are these: of in- 
I am formed to 
take delight in the delicate glow of 
the rose, in the thick, green foliage 


_of tue myrtle, in the pleasant 
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duskiness of twilizht, and in the 
song oi the morning bird. Shali 





Ttcok cold on the animated beauty 
of awoman? I amrnot to’be bla- 
med if I express my ardent ad- 
miration of exquisite proportion, 
of a skin, delicate in its fibres, sot! 
in the touch, and coioured, beyond 
all power of painting. Ifthe Ve- 
nus de Medicis in the Louvre at- 
tracts all eyes and) entrances aii 
hearts, what a being should [ be io 


the Venus, because animation 
gives a charm, which the scuipior 
could not impart, and intelligence 
is not to be found in the statue. 
Yet, except the female to whom i 
refer, this work of the chisel ap- 
proaches nearest to perfection. 
The modesty of the attitude, the 
wonderful liarmony of the curves, 
sO gentle, and easy, and various, 
and the diminished size of the torm 
render it the unceasing object ol 
admiration> It has a decided su- 
periority to the, Venus of the Ca- 
pitoi, but the causes I care not to 


look unmoved ‘to one, superior 





There is a mysterious pe- 
cullarity in the neck and one of the 
feet which I cannot explain ; they 
besgar , description. The form, 
the gently swelling and. failiag 
curves, concave und convex, of the 
right foot seem to indicate, that 
there the sculpture ended, for 
there he made perfection. Other 
parts are exquisite. The head, 
the arms, and the breast ‘are 
beautiful, and the legs are small, 
deiicate and poetically formed, for 


ow 








a native of Sp.in travelled to 
Rome to: see the person of the 
iistorian Livy, aud heving fulfilled 
his object, returned home and was 
satisfied; a foreigner may visit 
Paris, and having surveyed only 
ihe work of Cieomenes, son of 
Apoliodorus, he may return to his 
country contenicd, for his time 
has not been expended in vain. 





ETIQUETTE. 


Ir was formerly the practice, 
among young men of fashion, tiiat 
when a gentieman drank a lady’s 
heaith as a toust, by way of doing 
her still more honour, he fre- 
quently threw some part of isis 
dress into the fire, in which proof 
of veneration iis companions were 
by etiguetiz obiived to todow him, 
by consuming the same” article, 
whatever it might be. One cay 
Sir C. S. being at a tavern with 
some friends after dinner, a gen- 
tieman observing that he had on a 
very rich lace cravat, when he 
named his toast, made a sacrifice 
of his own cravat, and Sir Charles 
and all the rest of the company 
were obliged to follow his ex- 
ample. Sir Charies bore his. loss 
with great composure, observing 
that it was a good joke, but that 
he would have as good «# frolic 
some other time. Ona subsequent 
day, the same. party being as- 
semmbled, Sir Charles, whén he 
had drunk a bumper to the health 
of some beauty of the dayy, called 


they never existed in nature. If i the waiter, and ordering iu a den- 
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tist, whom he bad previously sta- 
tioned for that purpose, made him 
draw his decayed tooth, which had 
log plagued him. The rules of 


rood-fellowship demanded that 


each of the company should also 
tose a tooth, but they hoped that 
he would not be so unmerciful as 
rigidly toenforce the law. Their 
remonstrances however were in 
vain, and each of his companions 
successively was obliged to put 
himself under the hands of the 
operaior, aud while they were 
writhing with pain, Sir Charles 
keptexcluiming, “ Patience, gen- 
tlemen, patience! you know I pro- 
mised you I should have my 
frolic.” 


ee 


DROLL STORY OF A FISHERMAN. 


‘The Marquis Deila Scallias, in 
Jtaly, once invited the neighboring 
gentry ‘to a grand entertainment, 
and all the delicacies of the sea- 
son were accordingly provided. 
Some of the company had al- 
ready arived, in order to pay their 
very carly respects to his Ex- 
cellency; when the major-domo, 
all in a hurry came into the dining 
roomn.—My Lord, here is a most 
wonderful fisherman below, who 
has brought one of the finest 
fishes I believe in all Italy; but 
then he demands such a price for 
1!” Regard not the price (cried 
ihe murquis) pay it him down di- 
sectly.” So I would please your 
worship, but he refuses to take 
money."— Why, what would 
the feliow have: “ A hundred 





—— —— 
—_-— 


| poor fellow much.” 


ee 
strokes with the strappado on the 
bare shoulder, my lord; he says he 
will not abate a single blow.” 


‘Mere they all ran down to have 
a view of this rarity of a fish- 
erman. ‘ A fine fish (cried the 
marquis) what is your demand, my 
friend, you shall be paid in one in- 
stant 2?” “Not a quatrina, my 
lord; I will not take money ! if 
you'd have my fish, yeu must or- 
der me a hundred lashes of the 
strappado upon my naked back ; 
if not, I shall apply elsewhere.” 
“ Rather than lose your fish, said 
his highness, let the fellow have 
his humour—Here, (he cried to 
one of his grooms) discharge this 
honest man’s demand; but don’t 
lay iton hard; do not hurt the 
The fisher- 
man then stripped, and the groom 
prepared to put his lordship’s or- 
ders in execution. “Now, my 
friend,” cried the fisherman, keep 
good account, I beseech you, forI 
am not covetous of a single stroke 
beyond my due.” They all stood 
suspended in amazement, while 
the preparation was carrying on. 
At length, on the instant that the 
executioner had given the fiftieth 
lash, “ Mold! (cried the fisher- 
min) I have already received my 
full share of the price.’ Your 
share ! (questioned the marquis) 
what can you mean by that? Why 








partner in this business ; my honor 
is engaged to let him have half of 
whatever i get ; andI fancy your 








my lord, you must know I have a | 


highness will acknowledge by and 


; by; 
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» stroke. 
js this same partner of yours‘ It 


 himin full tale” 
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_ by, that it would be a ahuiios pi- 


ties to defraud him ofa single 
And pray, my friend, who 


is the porter, my lord, who guards 
the out-gate of your highness’s pa- 
lace; he refused to admit me, but 
on the condition of promising him 


| the half of what I should get for 


the fish.” “Oh ! Oh! (exclaim. 
ed the marquis, breaking into a 
laugh) by the ‘blessing of heaven, 
he shail have his demand doubled 
Here the porter 
was sent for, and stripped to the 


skin: when two grooms laid upon 


him with might and main.’ The 
marquis then ordered his major- 
domo to pay the fisherman twenty 


sequins, and desired him to call, 


yearly for the like sum, in recom- 


pense for the friendly office he ‘had 
rendered him. 








Correspondence. 
+ 
We have received several poetic com 
munications, which are inadmissible. 
Kvery week our letter box-is filled with 
a quantity of stuff under the above appel- 
lation, which itis very irksome and ur 
profitable to peruse We take the liberty 
efadvising those who wish to distin. 
guish themselves as favourites of Apol. 
lo, to study well, and digest, the produc. , 


“tions of authors, celebrated. for their ta” 
» lents in versial poesy, before they at- | 


tempt te write any oftheir own. ’Tis 
Rot sufficient to meet~the public eye, 


verses : 
should be paid to the sense and mea ure 


We repeat we are grateful for 
Well written eommunications. 








i 





that ye sit down and pen some rhyming |: 
it is necessary that attention | 


| Eeag.' 


Poti’ of ford “ee a very hia 
drawback upon our little establishment, 
the profits of it being very small, it is 
determined hereafter to pay no attentien 
to any communications, unless they are 
post pdid, : 

Patrons ‘of the Miscellany, who do tid 
intend haying ’their numbers bound, 
will confer a ‘particular favour upon the 
proprietor, by handing tu the carrier, 
Nos. 6 & 7 of Vol. 8, who will retura 
a sufficient remuneration. 








MARRIED, 


On Saturday evening last, by the 
Rev. Mr. Fenwick, Mr. John 
Thorburn,. to. Mrs. Mary Miller, 
both of this city. 


On Saturday evening, Mr. Sam- 
uel F, Palmer, to Miss Emma J’os- 
ter, of this city. 


At Baltimore, Jacob Leef, to Mite 
Elizabeth Taylor. 


eeeeeres 


On Thursday the 25th inst. the 
Rev. Evan Rogers, Minister of the 
Episcopal Church, at Rye. 


On Saturday, the 28th inat. wm 
the 29th year of her age, Mrs. Het- 
ty Lee, the amiable consort of café. 
George W. Lee. 


4 Bloomingdale, Sunday mor- 
ning, Miss Ann Apthorf, youngest 
daughter of Charles Ward Apthorfi, 

Our City Inshector reporte the 
death of 47 freraons, during the 


| week, ending en Saturday /aet. 
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SONG, 


bVritten by W. R. SPencer, Esq. 
Son to the Duke of Malborough. 


Wuew the blick letter'd list to the gods 
was presented, 

The Fst for what fate of each mortal in- 
tends ; 

At the long string of ills a kind angel re- 
lented, 

And slipp’d in three blessings....wife, 


children and friends. . 


In vain angry Lucifer swore he was 
cheated, 

For Justice divine could not compass its 
ends FH 

The scheme of man's fall he maintain’d 
was defeated ; 

For,eath becomes heaven, with—wife, 
children and friends. ~ 


If the stock of our bliss is in ‘stranger 
hands vested, 

The fund ill-secur’d of in bankruptcy |! 
ends; 

But the heart issues bills which are ne- 
ver protested, 

Vhen drawn on the firm of—wife, 
chiklren and friends. 


Though valour still giows in his life’s 
waning embers, 
The death woundcd tar, who his colours 
fends, 
Drops a tear of regret, as he dying, re- 
members 


How blest was his home, with—wife, 


children and friends. ‘ 


The soldier whose deeds ive immu:tal 
in story, 


sends ; : 
With transports would barter’ whole 
ages of glory, ~ 


For one huppy day, with—wife, children 
_and friends. 


s* 


—— spic ce-beathing gales o’er bis 
“cares an hover, { 

And rousdhim Arabia’s whole fraggnce 
descends, ; 

The merchant still thinks of the wood. 

« bines that, cover 
The bower where he sat, with—wife, 
children and fiiends. 


The day spring of youths still unclouded 
by sorrow, 
Alone on itself for enjoyment depende ; 


| But is the twilight of age, if it borrow 
No warmth from the smiles of—wife, 
children and friends. 
Let the breath of renown ever fishes 
and nourish By: 
The laurel which o’er her dead favourite 
bends ; 


O’er him wave the willow, which only 
can flourish, 
When dew’d with the tears of—wife, 
~ children and friends. 


Let us drink! for my song, growing 
graver and graver, 
| To subjects too sulemn insensibly tends ; 
, Let us drink ! pledge me high ! love: 
and beauty will flavour 
The glass which 1 fill to—wife, children 
: and friends. 








RETALIATION. 


If Eve in her innocence could not be 
blamed, 
Because going naked she was not asham- 








Whose’ duty to far-distant latitudes: 
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Who’ere views the Ladies as Ladies 
now dress, 

“That again they grow innocent, sure 
3 must confess, 

> And Unat artfully too they retaliate the 
evil, 

By the Devil once tempted, they now 
tempt the Devil. 








BRAMATICUS. 





| To the Editor of the Lady's Miscellany. 


Sir, 


As the inclosed may never have 


ifucceptable, may perhaps amuse some 
of your readers, us well as 


Yours, &e. 


A CorRESPONDENT. 


THE CHAPTER OF ACCIDENTS. 


Last night I receiv'd a poetical letter, 

informing me lovely Nanuette was 
much better; - ; 

So vast overjoy’d, so elated with glee, 

I jump’d up in raptures, and knock‘d 
down my tea ; ; ; 

The tea-poto ‘erturn’d, with water just 
boild, 

And sadto relate, inexpressibles spoil d, 

Allthe tea-tackle join’d poor Pill Gar- 
lick to bother, 

The tea-cups they tumbled one over the 


other ; 
The saucers, o’erjoy'd at the sight, 
now got up, 


And each saucer danc'd, with his part- 
ner the cup ; 

Then up jump’d the tea-pot, as light as 
a feather, 

When down went cups, saucers, and 
milk pot, together. 

The milk pot affrighted, fell down in a 
swoon, 


\ 


. ° . . ‘ 
met your observation—its imsertion, 








And shocking to tel, overwhelm’‘d th 
spoon : 3 

¥ ‘was chaos, ceotasion, a terrible fray, 

But some cowardly milk in a fright ran 
away, : 

The segar, began too, to melt at the 
sight, 

And the milk that was Ich, look d a 

. terrible white ; 

The plate,-with surprise, lay as flat as 
a flounder, 

The tea-caddy, mouth open, stood 
gaping with wonder ; 

The loaf \umbled down, and demolish*d 


a cup, 4 
And his form being heavy, he ‘could 
not get up; 


Some butter alarm’d for . its safety now - 


spread, 

In kindness, and cover’d the form of 
the bread ; 

The knife look'd as — as a razor to 

o” BCR, 

And the tea-kettle sung out, Tantivy ! 

. with glee, ‘ 

The table shed scalding hot tears thro’ 
each crack, 

Puss, swore in her passion—they. fell 
on her back, 

Little Pompey reposing on Aunt Griz- 
zie’s knee, 

Was scalded to death, by the steam of 
some tea ; 

When misfortune to heighten, and this 
farce to close, 

The sugar tongs fell on the bridge of 
my nose ; 

But the tea-board, poor soul, the only — 
thing quiet, 

Lajs dead of the blows he receiv’d in 
the riot. 


GALIANO. 


———_ 


4 


SONG.—FROM THE IRISH. 


Thou dear seducer of my heart ! 
Fond cause of every strugghing sigh ; 
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No move can I conceal love’s smart,’ | Then if my Love, forsook his Lover 
No more restrain the ardent eye and love a lovelier she, 
Then for my love, I'll quit my Love, 
What tho’ this tongue did never move and love some lovelier he. 
To tell thee of its master's pain ; Juura. 
My eyes, my looks have spoke my 
love,— cnceampiente 
My charmer! shall they speak in 
vain ? ‘ LINES, 
My fond imagination warm, Addressed to a Young Lady. 
Presents thee at the noon-tide beam ; 
And sleep gives back thy angel form, — |, Wuar though no fortune or estates I- 
To clasp thee in the midmght dream. “_ ie ga 
Nor boast the jewels glitt’ring in a 
Elvina, tho’ no splendid store crown !— 


I boast, asenal heart to move, 
Yet, charmer ' I am far from poor, 
For I am more than rich in love ! 


Pulse of my beating heart! shall all 
My hopes of thee and peace be fled ? 
Unheeded wilt thou hear my fall ? 
Unheeded wilt thou see me dead ? 


I'll make a cradle of my breast, 
Thy im«ge all its child shall be— 
My throbbing heart shall rock to rest 


Those cares which waste thy life and | 


me. 


— —_s— 


7 
For the Lady’s Miscellany. 


LOVE, 


I love my Love, because no Love, so 
loving is ashe, | 

1 love my Love, because my Love, so 
loving is to me; 

But if my Love, another Love, did 
love as much as me, 

Then I my Love, no more should love, 
no longer loving be. 

Yes, if my Love, forget his Love, and 
has no love for me, 

‘hen would the love, of my dear Love, 
no longer loving be ; 





Mine is a cot where happiness resides, 
Where the fleet hour in sweet content: 
ment glides ; 
| Mine is the fragrance of the rising 
morn, 
_ And mine the flow’rs which earth's 
'* green face adorn. 
. Oft in the e’en T listed to the note 
_ Of the sweet nightingale, on spray re- 
mote : 
Oft in the e’en I. see the moon on high, 
Swiftly re: olving tho’ th’ etherial skv; 
_ Inall her wonted pomp, and silent ma- 
| jesty. . 
Yet while ’midst scenes of happiness I 
rove, 
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I feel a pain—the pleasing pain of love. | 
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